LINCOLN  REMINISCENCES. 


By  MADISON  BUELL. 


A BRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  body  now 

^ lies  a mouldering'  mass  in  the  sar- 
cophagus erected  to  his  memory, 
but  yet  he  still  lives  and  always  will  live 
in  his  undying  thoughts  and  acts,  and  as 
the  “liberator  of  a race.”  This  one  act 
alone  stamped  his  greatness,  and  for  it 
he  receives  the  reverence  of  mankind. 

Lincoln  must  forever  stand  like  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a picture,  with  others  around 
him  grouped  in  their  subordinate  posi- 
tions, the  general  circumstances  of  the 
war  forming  the  back  and  foreground.  It 
is  well  known  that  his  birthplace  was  no 
paradise,  and  that  his  father  was  a thrift- 
less and  shiftless  man.  And  yet  the 
superior  traits  of  character  exhibited  by 
Lincoln  must  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
father,  and  were  only  brought  out  in  the 
son  by  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
latter  was  placed,  and  the  great  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

We  all  know  that  the  termination  of 
the  war  was  a period  fraught  with  great 
political  importance,  almost  as  much  as 
the  war  itself.  The  Northern  people,  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  moral  grand- 
eur of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  had  at 
last  been  completely  triumphant ; and  the 
people  at  large  realized  the  great 
sorrows  of  their  own  hearts,  and  what  it 
cost.  Triumphant  voices  echoed  the 
country  o’er,  but  alas ! in  how  many 
hearts  did  the  notes  of  mourning  and 
despair  sound  with  every  pulsation,  like 
the  sad  notes  of  the  Avolian  harp ! To 
the  Northern  people,  the  sun  of  peace 


which  had  been  so  long  shrouded  had  at 
last  been  unveiled,  and  the  “heaven 
opened  wide  with  hopes  eternal”  that  the 
long  agony  and  suffering  was  at  last  to 
cease. 

The  color  of  Lincoln’s  soul  was  re- 
flected through  his  mind,  and  the  rain- 
bow of  peace  had  scarcely  arched  the 
heavens  and  rested  upon  the  country 
before  his  mind  opened  with  magnani- 
mous thoughts  of  reconstruction.  As  the 
arc  light  in  a dark  and  gloomy  street 
emits  its  intense  rays  of  white  light  upon 
surrounding  objects,  so  the  thoughts  of 
Lincoln,  refulgent  with  the  rays  of  a soul 
intensified  with  a desire  to  benefit  his 
country  and  fellow  men,  were  sent  forth 
full  of  tenderness  and  forbearance  for  the 
Southern  people  and  the  black  man. 

Lincoln  had  a way  of  speaking  out  in 
a plain  and  simple  manner  that  generally 
enabled  him  to  carry  any  object  he  had  in 
view ; if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  would  re- 
iterate and  wrap  up  his  ideas  in  humor- 
ous expressions,  or  give  his  well-known 
pat  allusions  to  some  story,  or  a quick  ap- 
plication of  a trivial  saying.  His  humor, 
however,  was  only  a mask  for  his  more 
serious  thoughts.  Back  of  all  the  humor 
and  jesting  was  a clear  understanding, 
sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution  and 
honest  intention,  and  the  buffeting  of  his 
previous  life  well  fitted  him  to  endure  the 
storm  of  civil  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  struggling.  He  singularly  illustrated 
that  “Not  nations,  not  armies  have  ad- 
vanced the  race;  but  here  and  there  in 
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the  course  of  ages  an  individual  has 
stood  up  and  cast  his  shadow  over  the 
world/' 

I first  saw  Lincoln  in  Buffalo,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
office  ; and  afterwards  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
him  daily  during  the  first  years  of  the 
war. 

>}c  >j£ 

Before  little  “Tad”  Lincoln's  death  his 
father  often  brought  the  bright  little  fel- 
low over  to  the  office  with  him,  and  the 
love  of  the  father  for  the  boy  was  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine — a sight  to  soften  and 
humanize  the  heart. 

I may  well  say  that  “the  eyes  of  mem- 
ory will  not  sleep,  its  ears  are  open  still,” 
for  I can  even  now  see  every  feature  of 
the  man  : his  hollow  eyes,  with  the  dark 
rings  beneath ; the  long,  yellow,  cadaver- 
ous face ; the  peculiar  lines,  and  his  gen- 
eral bearing — ah  yes,  here  he  comes, 
across  the  grounds  from  the  White 
House  to  the  old  War  Department,  as 
plainly  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  The  sun 
has  scarce  advanced  enough  in  the  skv 
to  dry  the  night’s  dew,  yet  here  comes 
Lincoln  with  his  great,  long  legs,  his  feet 
in  ordinary  slippers.  Listening — I hear 
his  customary  gentle  tap  upon  the  door 
of  the  telegraphic  department ; after  a 
moment  or  two  he  enters  with  a kind 
salutation  and  gentle  smile.  All  these 
things  “haunt  me  still,  tho’  many  a year 
has  fled.” 


One  day  Tad  Lincoln  came  into  the 
office,  and  sticking  his  little  fingers  into 
the  inkstand,  walked  down  the  row  of 
marble  tables  upon  which  our  instru- 
ments were  placed,  and  rubbed  the  ink  all 
over  them.  After  he  had  finished  his  dec- 
orations I gently  walked  the  little  fellow, 
Spanish  fashion  (one  hand  on  the  man- 
sard roof  of  his  trousers  and  the  other 


holding-  the  collar  of  his  jacket)  to  the 
door ; and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
at  its  being*  opened  by  Lincoln.  It  was  a 
genuine  surprise  party  all  around. 

All  three  looked  inquiringly  at  each 
other;  Tad  held  up  his  digits  black  with 
ink,  and  I simply  pointed  to  the  marble- 
top  tables,  silent  witnesses  of  Tad’s  black 
art. 

Lincoln  took  the  youngster  up  in  his 
great,  long  arms,  and,  hugging  him 
closely  to  his  breast,  left  the  room  with 
a jolly  laugh,  saying,  “Come,  Taddy, 
Buell  is  abusing  you,”  and  down  he  went 
on  a run  through  the  hallway  of  the 
department. 

* * * * * * 

It  has  been  told  that  in  a conversation 
that  took  place  over  the  wire  between 
Lincoln  and  Gen.  Hooker  the  former 
said  to  him,  “If  the  head  of  Lee’s  army  is 
at  Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the 
plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very 
slim  somewhere.  Could  you  not  break 
him?” 

❖ ❖ * * > !<  * 

When  Gen.  Fremont  was  in  Vinginia 
he  was  constantly  telegraphing  to  his 
wife  in  New  York.  The  telegrams  were 
supposed  to  be  cryptographical,  and  not 
knowing  what  information  they  might 
contain  I thought  it  might  be  necessary 
to  stop  them.  The  words  used,  like  some 
of  our  modern  ciphers,  were  simply 
diabolical,  and  I have  often  wondered 
since,  as  they  were  whirled  with  light- 
ningrapidity  over  the  old  jointed  wire  and 
glass  insulators  and  through  the  old-time 
river  cables,  what  the  effect  was  upon  the 
glasses  and  wires.  On  one  occasion,  after 
an  hour’s  labor  in  trying  to  decipher  one 
long  message,  Lincoln  was  present,  and 
as  he  tried  to  make  it  out  his  face  was  a 
study  for  the  painter. 

You  could  see  the  various  moods  of 
feeling  fitfully  playing  over  his  face,  like 
the  “sunlight  and  shadows  on  a still 
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stream.”  A close  study  revealed  that  the 
message  was  not  a cipher  one,  but  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned  might  as  well  have 
been.  It  was  written  in  Magyar,  the 
language  of  the  Hungarians.  Those  who 
have  noticed  the  peculiarities  of  the 
music  of  the  Hungarian  bands  can  im- 
agine the  words  in  Fremont’s  telegrams 
waltzing  along  an  old  telegraph  wire  to 
the  music  of  lightning  in  all  its  fantastic 
rapidity.  Lincoln  looked  up  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  pointed  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  After  that  they  were  gen- 
erally consigned  to  the  same  receptacle, 
or  carried  into  the  “sanctum  sanctorum,” 
where  Lincoln,  Stanton  and  other  offi- 
cials congregated. 

'fc  'I' 

A thousand  and  one  stories  credit- 
ed to  Lincoln  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published,  and  most  of 
them  are  either  threadbare  or  cov- 
ered with  moss ; but  there  is  one  that 
he  used  to  tell  as  a good  joke  upon 
himself  that  will  bear  repetition.  A short 
time  before  his  nomination  he  was  in- 
duced by  a photographer  in  Chicago  to 
have  his  picture  taken.  Lincoln,  in  relat- 
ing the  story,  said  that  his  rough,  coarse 
hair  was  in  a horrible  condition,  and  that 
the  picture  was  anything  but  flattering. 
After  his  nomination  copies  of  this 
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particular  picture  were  circulated  and 
sold  by  the  Chicago  newsboys.  Lincoln 
used  to  imitate  the  gamin’s  cries,  “Here’s 
yer  ( )ld  Abe,  ’ll  look  better  after  he  gets 
his  hair  combed.” 

^ sfc  ijC  iji 

1 hough  the  tempest  of  civil  war  has 
forever  passed,  and  the  sun  of  peace,  after 
our  Spanish  war,  shines  brightly  upon 
a united  country,  who  is  there,  in  looking 
back  over  the  civil  war  scenes,  whose 
heartbeats  are  not  quickened  into  almost 
fever  rapidity  in  recalling  the  time  when 
Lincoln’s  assassination  was  flashed  over 
the  whole  world? 

The  nation’s  sorrow  was  a flood  of 
tears — an  everlasting  tribute  of  humanity 
to  his  simplicity  of  character,  to  his  great 
feeling  heart,  and  his  honest  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  his  country. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN!  How  shall 
we  ever  separate  the  fine  silken  threads 
of  feeling  that  were  woven  in  your  char- 
acter, from  the  fabric  of  quaintness  and 
jest,  or  even  know  where  one  ended  and 
the  other  began? 

“Born  to  be  ploughed  with  years,  and 
sown  with  cares,  and  reaped  by  Death,” 
we  can,  indeed,  well  say  of  you,  “Thou 
pendulum  betwixt  a smile  and  tear.” 


SHORT  RELIEFS, 


It  costs  nothing  to  be  obliging. 

Figures  won’t  lie — if  you  use  the  right 
figures. 

We  are  what  we  make  ourselves,  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Does  the  test  show  the  telegrapher’s 
real  ability? 

Text-books  are  all  right,  but  practice 
upsets  theories  every  day. 

When  one  wants  the  best  of  anything, 
nothing  else  will  do. 


There’s  a snug  berth  for  you  some- 
where, if  you’ll  fit  yourself  for  it. 

If  you’re  a wide-awake  telegrapher, 
you  need  the  ideas  of  others  of  your 
kind. 

Too  many  telegraphers  drown  their 
sorrows  and  celebrate  their  joys  in  the 
same  way. 

When  you  get  an  idea,  tell  it  to  your 
fellows ; then  you’ll  have  a right  to  share 
theirs. 


